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A-7  E3 

RACINE  IN  ENGLAND 

I  TRUST  the  title  *  Racine  in  England'  has  led  no  one 
to  expect  a  startling  discovery  in  the  biographical  sphere. 
I  have  none  to  offer.  It  has  not  yet  been  suggested  that 
Jean  Racine  ever  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  or  that  he 
was  tempted  at  any  moment  in  his  career  (as  his  friend 
the  Fabulist  undoubtedly  was  tempted)  to  cross  the 
Channel  and  join  the  httle  group  of  French  gentlemen  in 
London  whose  exile  was  cheered  by  the  wisdom  of  ,,, 
Saint-Evremond  and  the  grace  of  Madame  Mazarin.  My  '  • 
subject  is  the  reception  which  the  tragedips  of  Ttadn6 
met  with  among  our  ancestors,  and  the  reputation  tHey 
have  borne  during  the  seven  or  eight  generations  which 
have  passed  since  they  were  first  brought  to  the  notice 
of  English  people.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  had  always 
stood  at  a  dead  level,  and  in  any  fair  account  of  the 
matter  several  phases  ought  to  be  distinguished ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  the  fluctuations  of  favour 
and  disfavour  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considerable. 
It  is  known  that  Racine  was  read  from  the  first,  in  the 
original,  by  the  small  class  of  English  people  who,  in 
the  age  of  Dryden,  looked  eagerly  to  France  for  novelties 
in  literature.  A  much  wider  public  saw  English  trans- 
lations or  imitations  of  his  plays  performed  upon  our 
stage  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  of  the  eighteenth.  Similar  experiments  had 
been  made  much  earlier,  and  continued  to  be  made, 
with  Corneille.  The  Cid  had  been  played  in  English 
before  Charles  I  and  his  French  queen  ;  and,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Restoration,  versions  of  La  Mort  de  Pompe'e, 
Horace,  Heraclms,  Nicomede,  and  Le  Menieur  had  been 
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produced  with  more  or  less  applause.  The  most  famous 
of  these  is  the  Pompey  of  Katherine  Philips,  '  the  match- 
less Orinda ',  a  faithful  and  spirited  translation  brilliantly 
presented  in  Dublin  and  hyperbolically  praised  by  her 
elegant  and  learned  circle ;  the  most  popular  was 
probabl}-^  Heracliits,  Emperor  of  the  East,  which  Pepys 
saw  several  times  with  much  satisfaction.  The  first 
attempt  to  acclimatize,  or  to  exploit,  Racine  was  made 
in  1675,  when  an  Andromache  was  produced  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre  in  London  and  published  by  the  prolific 
playwright  John  Crowne,  with  a  preface  in  which  he 
disrlainued  :  the  authorship.  The  translator,  '  a  young 
gentleman, "who  has  a  great  esteem  of  all  French  plays, 
and.  particulariy:  of  this  ',  had  asked  him  to  revise  for  the 
stage  a  version  of  Andromaqne  in  English  rhyming 
couplets.  Crowne  thought  the  verse  poor,  and  turned 
nearly  four  acts  into  prose,  but  left  the  rest  as  it  was. 
This  hybrid  seems  to  have  had  very  little  success,  in 
spite  of  an  improvement  on  the  original  in  the  last  act, 
where  (says  Crowne)  *  what  was  only  dully  recited  in  the 
French  Playe,  is  represented '.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
assassination  of  PjTrhus. 

Two  years  later  appeared  the  Titus  and  Berenice  of 
Thomas  Otway.  It  has  three  acts  for  Racine's  five,  and 
there  are  some  important  differences  in  the  affabulation. 
Otway  makes  Antiochus  confide  his  love  for  Berenice  to 
the  Emperor  before  he  is  entrusted  with  the  message 
which  is  to  destroy  the  Queen's  hopes ;  and  the  play 
ends  upon  a  note  of  savage  despair,  very  different  from 
the  sorrowful  acquiescence  which  is  that  of  Berenice.  We 
are  unprepared  for  the  final  tirade  in  which  Titus 
threatens  to  avenge  his  private  wound  by  becoming  the 
tyrant  of  his  people.  Throughout,  the  logic  of  passion 
is  merely  obscured  by  merciless  excisions.    With  all 
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this,  the  English  play  is  a  translation,  and  in  many  parts 
a  close  one,  and  it  is  not  true  that  nothing  of  Racine's 
spirit  has  passed  into  the  verse  of  Otway.  We  miss, 
indeed,  at  many  turns,  the  pregnancy  and  the  reticence 
of  the  French.  When  Berenice,  in  her  first  confident 
mood,  learns  that  Antiochus  is  leaving  Rome,  she  asks, 
with  ingenuous  cruelty : 

What  pleasure  in  my  greatness  can  I  find, 
When  I  shall  want  my  best  and  truest  friend? 

Antiochus  answers : 

I  reach  your  Purpose ;  you  would  have  me  there, 

That  you  might  see  the  worst  of  my  Despair. 

I  know  it,  the  Ambition  of  your  Soul; 

'Tis  true,  I've  been  a  fond  obedient  Fool. 

Yet  came  this  to  me  but  to  new-freight  my  heart, 

And,  with  more  love  possest  than  ever,  part. 

Here  is  the  corresponding  passage  of  Racine : 

Berenice.  A  regret  je  recois  vos  adieux. 

Le  Ciel  fait  qu'au  milieu  des  honneurs  qu'il  m'envoie 
Je  n'attendois  que  vous  pour  temoin  de  ma  joie  .  .  . 
Cent  fois  je  me  suis  fait  une  douceur  extreme 
D'entretenir  Titus  dans  un  autre  moi-meme. 

Titus.    Et  c'est  ce  que  je  fais.     J'evite,  mais  trop  tard, 
Ces  cruels  entretiens  oil  je  n'ai  point  de  part. 
Je  fuis  Titus.     Je  fuis  ce  nom  qui  m'inquiete, 
Ce  nom  qu'a  tous  moments  votre  bouche  repete. 
Que  vous  dirai-je  enfin?    Je  fuis  des  yeux  distraits, 
Qui,  me  voyant  toujours,  ne  me  voyoient  jamais. 
Adieu.     Je  vais,  le  coeur  tout  plein  de  votre  image, 
Attendre,  en  vous  aimant,  la  mort  pour  mon  partage. 

On  the  other  hand,  exact  and  satisfying  equivalents  are 
not  rare  :  this,  for  instance — 

Oh !   give  me  more  Content,  and  less  of  State, 

for : 

Helas!   plus  de  repos,  Seigneur,  et  moins  d'eclat. 
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Above  all,  that  grandiloquence,  which  is  the  common 
vice  of  Otway's  contemporaries  in  serious  drama,  and 
disfigures  almost  all  imitations  of  Racine,  is  wholl}' 
absent.  If  this  early  effort  does  not  promise  The  Orphan 
or  Venice  Preservd,  it  shows  alread}'  something  of  that 
power  in  him  which  Dryden  called  nature.  The 
characters  here,  as  in  the  French,  talk  simply.  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  Otway,  more  than  once,  in  seeking 
simplicity  achiev^es  flatness,  as  when  his  confidant  calls 
Antiochus 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  Eastern  Kings, 

and  Titus  confesses  : 

The  loose  wild  Paths  of  Pleasure  I  pursu'd 
Till  Berenice  first  taught  me  to  be  good. 

On  the  whole,  this  version  is  not  too  much  to  be 
despised.  Though  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Lee  appeared  in 
the  chief  characters,  it  never  became  a  favourite  with  the 
Restoration  public,  and  the  translator  was  not  tempted 
to  repeat  his  venture.  For  the  sake  of  Racine,  we  may 
regret  it.  The  mature  art  of  Otway  has  no  analogy, 
whatever  may  be  said,  with  the  Frenchman's :  yet  in 
temperament — in  the  union  of  tenderness  and  devour- 
ing passion — they  were  not,  perhaps,  so  unlike,  but  that 
he,  if  any  one,  might  have  succeeded  in  the  delicate  task 
of  transplantation. 

In  the  year  1699  a  Huguenot  refugee,  Abel  Boyer, 
put  forth  an  adaptation  of  Iphigenie  under  the  title  of 
Achilles,  or  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Bo3^er  was  known  in 
London  as  a  French  tutor  and  an  industrious  trans- 
lator, and  was  shortly  to  publish  the  great  dictionary  of 
the  two  languages  which  had  no  serious  rival  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  Later  on,  he  won  a  kind  of 
celebrity  as  a  pamphleteer,  as  the  editor  of  The  Post- Boy 
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and  the  historian  of  the  reigns  of  King  Willianri  and 

Queen  Anne.     He  knew  English  intimately  and  wrote 

it  as  easily  as  his   countryman  Motteux.     Nothing  in 

Achilles  betrays  the  foreigner,  and  its  blank  verse  (barring 

some  dubious  stresses)  is  pretty  tolerable.     There  are 

some  alexandrines,  and  occasional  short  lines.     He  said 

long  afterwards  that  Dryden  himself  had  looked  through 

his  manuscript.    A  great  part  of  the  play  is  a  free  but 

most  distinct  rendering  of  the  French  :  but  the  longer 

speeches  are  divided,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mere 

'  padding '. 

Four  lines  are  enough  to  illustrate  his  manner : 

You  may  securely  tire  the  Gods  with  Prayers, 
And  load  their  Altars  with  tame  Offerings; 
You  may  consult  the  panting  Victim's  Breast, 
And  search  the  Cause  ot  the  Wind's  tedious  silence  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said   against  these  lines  as  a 

translation,  except  that  the  words  '  tame ',  '  panting  ',  and 

'  tedious  '  are  superfluous.     But  it  is  not  until  the  final 

act  that  he  gives  rein  to  his  constructive  talents.     This 

is  how  he  understood  the  process  of  accommodating 

Racine  to  the  English  taste.    The  moment  is  arrived 

at  which  the   awful   sacrifice   is   to  be  consummated. 

After  a  last  passionate  outburst,  Clytemnestra  '  runs  off 

with   her  maids'  and  the   stage   is   left   empty  for  a 

moment.     Then  (I  am  quoting  the  stage  directions), 

while  a  symphony  is  playing,  an  Altar  is  rais'd  near 

the  sea-shore.     Enter  King   Agamemnon   weeping; 

Menelaus,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  Aeneas,  etc.;  Calchas 

the  High   Priest;    Iphigenia  between   two  Priests; 

Eriphile,  Doris. 

A  chorus  of  priests  sings  the  invocation  to  Diana  *  set  by 

Mr.  Finger '. 

As  Iphigenia  is  leading  to  be  sacrijicd,  the  Sun  is 
eclipsd;  Shrieks  in  the  Air ;  subterranean  Groans 
and  Rowlings  ;  Thunder. 
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Calchas  asks,  'What  mean  these  Horrors?',  and 
Eriphile  whispers  :  'Oh  !  Doris,  how  I  tremble!' 

( Clashing  of  Swords  within.)  ^Cw/^r  Achilles,  Patroclus, 
and  Followers. 
Achilles.     Where!  Where's  my  Iphigenia  ? 
Hold,  Murderers,  hold ! 
Calchas.     My  Lord,  constrain    your   Passion  ;    I  bid 
you  hold. 
The  Gods  themselves  are  angry — They  must  first  be 
heard.  {Thunder.) 

The  High  Priest  having  consulted  the  Oracle  returns 
with  all  the  signs  of  terror  and  delivers  it.  He  ends  by 
pointing  to  Eriphile  :  '  The  Gods  demand  ' 

(As  Calchas  is  going  to  lay  hold  on  Eriphile,  she 
snatches  the  Knife.) 
Butcher,  avaunt!  .  .  . 
I  fall  a  Victim  to  a  greater  Power. 
Almighty  Love  now  strikes  the  fatal  Blow. 

{Stabs  herself) 
Achilles,  dear — Achilles  .  .  {Dies.) 
Iphigenia.     Unhappy  Maid ! 

{Thunder  and  Lightning.  .  .  .  Diana,  in  a  Machine, 
crosses  the  Stage.) 
Calchas.    Great  sir,  the  gods  are  satisfied ; 
And  Iphigenia  is  yours  again ! 

Agamemnon.     Must   I  believe  my  Eyes!    Oh!    Sir! 
Oh !     Daughter ! 

In  spite  of  (I  fear  we  must  not  say  because  of)  these 
spectacular  condiments,  Boyer's  play  was  a  failure. 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  prejudiced 
by  the  recent  appearance  of  a  classical  tragedy  by  John 
Dennis  on  the  subject  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and 
also  by  the  ill-acting  of  Eriphile.  He  was  certainly 
unfortunate,  for  in  1714  another  adaptation  of  Racine's 
tragedy,  called  77?^  Victim,  by  Charles  Johnson,  was 
produced  by  Wilks  at  Drury  Lane,  and  pleased  the 
public  better,  for  reasons  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
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Boyer,  accusing  Johnson  of  plagiarism,  promptly  repub- 
lished his  own  play  with  Johnson's  title.  A  charge  of 
this  kind  brought  by  one  adapter  against  another  will 
always  be  heard  sceptically.  I  have  had  the  patience  to 
compare  them,  and  I  conclude  that  as  far  as  the  main 
body  of  Johnson's  play  goes,  Boyer  has  little  to  com- 
plain of.  The  second  version  is  more  distant  from 
Racine,  and  in  somethings  follows  Euripides  :  Menelaus, 
who  is  only  seen  in  dumb  show  in  Boyer's  play  and  does 
not  appear  in  Racine's,  intervenes  here,  as  he  does  in 
Euripides.  But  it  is  incredible  that  Johnson  did  not 
filch  his  final  scene  from  Boyer.  The  altar,  the  proces- 
sion, the  Invocation  to  Diana,  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
all  are  there.  The  entry  of  Achilles  is  a  little  delayed, 
and  Eriphile  is  rather  longer  dying;  the  speeches  (which 
are  to  the  same  effect)  are  a  little  more  substantial  and 
the  Invocation  somewhat  shorter ;  nor  does  Diana 
appear  in  a  Machine  :  that  is  the  whole  difference.  As 
for  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  plays,  it  may  be  said 
that  Johnson's  lines  are  smoother  and  his  style  upon  the 
whole  less  vigorous.  A  last  distinction  must  be  added : 
he  does  not  name  Racine  ;  Boyer  does,  and  handsomely. 
Between  these  two  adaptations,  in  1706  and  1712 
respectively,  appeared  the  two  most  famous  English  plays 
which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Racine.  The 
first  is  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Neale  or 
Smith,  of  Christ  Church,  known  sometimes  as  '  the  hand- 
some sloven ',  and  sometimes  as  '  Captain  Rag '.  This 
tragedy  is  only  in  part  a  paraphrase  of  Phedre.  Smith 
went  directly  to  Euripides  and  to  Seneca  for  a  great 
part  of  his  material ;  apart  from  a  number  of  particular 
passages,  he  got  from  Racine  the  idea  of  Hippolytus  in 
love;  the  unravelling  is  entirely  his  own.  Some  character- 
istic differences  in  the  affabulation  are  these :  Phaedra,  in 

A  2 
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the  first  act,  confesses  her  passion  before  Ismena  (the 
Aricie  of  Racine),  who  is  already  known  to  be  beloved  by 
Hippolytus  ;  in  the  scene  in  which  Hippolytus  learns  her 
guilty  secret  (in  which  the  author  follows  Racine  pretty 
closely),  the  Queen  endeavours  to  reassure  him  by  pro- 
testing that  she  has  been  only  in  name  a  wife  to  Theseus  ; 
Ismena  reproaches  her  lover  at  first  with  infidelity,  but 
is  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  they  plan  to  escape 
together,  but  are  arrested  by  the  Queen's  orders ;  the 
return  of  Theseus  is  delayed  until  this  point.  As  for 
the  catastrophe,  Phaedra  kills  herself  on  hearing  that 
Hippolytus  has  died  by  his  own  act,  but  the  news  was 
false,  and  at  the  end  he  reappears  to  receive  Ismena 
from  the  hand  of  his  father.  The  play  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  being  as  poor  in  characterization  as  it  is 
inflated  in  language.  When  it  was  first  put  upon  the 
stage,  it  ran  for  four  nights  only,  the  rival  attraction  of 
the  Italian  opera  being  too  strong  for  it,  if  we  may  trust 
Addison,  who,  in  a  well-known  essay  attacking  that  kind 
of  entertainment,  asked  indignantly  : 

'  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when  an 
author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus)  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the 
Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to 
that  admirable  tragedy  ?  ' 

Something  must  be  allowed  to  private  friendship  and 
something  to  a  sincere  dislike  of  a  foreign  fashion. 
Addison  repeated  the  attack  in  a  prologue  with  which 
he  consoled  the  author  of  the  slighted  tragedy.  Smith, 
however,  did  not  need  consolation  long.  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus  was  revived  and  soon  became  almost  popular ; 
it  was  played  at  intervals  until  near  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  the  book  was  certainly  much  read :  a 
fourth  edition  appeared  in  1729.     But  a  more  immediate 
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triumph  and  a  more  durable  reputation  was  won  by  The 
Distrest  Mother  of  Ambrose  Philips,  the  author  of  the 
Pastorals,  the  client  of  Steele  and  Addison  and  the 
victim  of  Alexander  Pope.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  produc- 
tion of  this  tragedy,  or  of  the  quarrel  which  followed 
it :  they  belong  at  most  to  the  suburbs  of  my  subject. 
Every  reader  of  the  Spectator  knows  how  Steele  pre- 
pared his  public  *  to  see  truth  and  human  hfe  represented 
in  the  incidents  which  concern  heroes  and  heroines ',  in 
a  play  of  which  the  style  '  is  such  as  becomes  those  of 
the  first  education  ',  and  the  sentiments  are  '  worthy  of 
those  of  the  highest  figure ' ;  every  one  who  loves  Sir 
Roger  has  accompanied  him,  with  Captain  Sentry,  to 
Drury  Lane,  and  has  been  diverted  with  the  old  Knight's 
comments  on  the  tragedy  :  his  saying,  upon  the  entering 
of  Pyrrhus,  '  that  he  did  not  believe  the  King  of  France 
himself  had  a  better  strut ',  and  of  Andromache's  ob- 
stinacy :  '  You  can't  imagine.  Sir,  what  it  is  to  have  to 
do  with  a  widow ',  and  of  Hermione :  '  On  my  word, 
a  notable  young  baggage ',  and  the  anxious  question  : 
'  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  under- 
stood?' The  piece  appeared  on  March  17,  171 1,  before 
a  house  packed,  according  to  Pope,  with  the  author's 
friends.  The  prologue  was  written  by  Steele.  It  is 
(like  the  preface  with  which  Philips  introduced  the  pub- 
lished play)  mainly  a  vindication  of  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  grand  characteristic  of  classical  drama  : 

Since  Fancy  of  itself  is  loose  and  vain, 
The  wise  by  Rules  that  airy  Power  restrain. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  might  be  suffered  to  laugh 
at  distance ;  but 

Our  Author  does  his  feeble  force  confess  .  .  . 
And  therefore  makes  propriety  his  aim  .  .  . 
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Not  only  Rules  of  Time  and  Place  preserves, 

But  strives  to  keep  his  Characters  entire, 

With  French  Correctness  and  with  British  Fire. 

This  Piece  presented  in  a  foreign  Tongue 

When  France  was  glorious  and  her  Monarch  young 

A  hundred  times  a  crowded  Audience  drew, 

A  hundred  times  repeated,  still  'twas  new. 

The  Distrest  Mother  is  written  in  blank  verse  of  mid- 
dling quality,  with  the  usual  tail-pieces  in  rhyme,  and  in 
a  style  not  indeed  inflated,  but  thoroughly  conventional. 
The  heroine  is  '  Hector's  afflicted  widow '  and  even 
'  ^r;^///' Andromache ',  Hermione  is  an  'inhuman  fair'; 
and  such  lines  as 

Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitious  smile? 
I  have  determined  to  espouse  Hermione. 
O  charming  princess  !     O  transcendent  maid ! 
This  violence  of  temper  may  prove  fatal. 
The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me. 

are  by  no  means  exceptionally  insipid.  To  establish  the 
exact  relation  of  this  paraphrase,  which  every  now  and 
then  becomes  an  almost  literal  translation,  would  be  a 
tedious  task.  In  general  I  would  say  that  Philips 
follows  his  author  scene  by  scene,  and  most  often 
speech  by  speech,  is  commendably  anxious  to  let 
nothing  drop,  and  sometimes  shows  himself  skilfully 
concise ;  but  that  his  whole  tendency  is  to  be  explicit 
where  Racine  was  reserved,  and  that  this  result  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  a  deplorable  prodigality  of  epithet, 
but  also  by  the  systematic  addition  of  moralizing  tirades 
at  the  end  of  every  act.  One  example  will  suffice.  The 
second  act  closes  with  this  speech  of  Pyrrhus : 

Oh  'tis  a  heavy  task  to  conquer  love. 

And  wean  the  soul  from  her  accustom'd  fondness ! 

But  come — A  long  farewell  to  Hector's  widow! 

'Tis  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  look  back, 

And  see  the  many  dangers  I  have  pass'd. 
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The  merchant,  thus,  in  dreadful  tempests  toss'd, 
Thrown  by  the  waves  on  some  unlook'd-for  coast, 
Oft  turns,  and  sees,  with  a  dehghted  eye, 
Midst  rocks  and  shelves,  the  broken  billows  fly; 
And,  while  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 
Smiles  on  the  tumult,  and  enjoys  the  storm. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  creditable  to  the  courage  of  Ambrose 
Phihps  that  he  ventured  to  deprive  his  audience  of  a 
bloody  scene.  Except  for  a  '  flourish  within  '  which 
provokes  Andromache,  preparing  to  meet  the  King  of 
Epirus  in  the  temple,  to  exclaim  > 

Hark  how  the  trumpet,  with  its  sprightly  notes, 
Proclaims  th'  appointed  hour,  and  calls  me  hence ! 

he  abstains  from  scenic  effects  until  near  the  end.  Then, 
however,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  prolong  the 
dehrium  of  Orestes — for  the  edification  of  such  spec- 
tators as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who,  you  may 
remember,  '  grew  more  than  ordinarily  serious,  and  took 
occasion  to  morahze,  in  his  way,  upon  an  evil  con- 
science', adding,  that  Orestes  in  his  madness  looked  as 
if  he  saw  something.  Nor  can  he  forbear  to  give  a  last 
sight  of  Andromache,  who  comes  on  processionally, 
with  '  a  dead  march  behind  ',  to  vituperate  the  Greeks, 
praise  Pyrrhus,  and  justify  the  title  : 

O,  Cephisa! 
A  springing  joy,  mix'd  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstasy  that  mothers  only  feel. 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  heightens  up  my  sorrow, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  low'ring  sky. 
Though  plunged  in  ills,  and  exercised  in  care, 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair. 
When  press'd  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose  ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,  o'erwhelm'd  with  grief, 
By  unforeseen  expedients  brings  relief? 
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Of  the  immense  success  achieved  by  this  tragedy  at 
its  first  appearance  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
withdrawn  after  nine  representations,  however,  to  be 
revived  only  in  1735  ;  but  until  the  end  of  the  century 
it  remained  in  the  repertory  of  the  British  stage,  and 
among  the  famous  actors  who  have  appeared  in  the 
leading  parts  are  Kean,  the  two  Kembles,  Mrs.  West, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Litchfield.  The  book  ran 
through  ten  editions  between  1712  and  1777. 

Charles  Johnson,  the  second  adapter  of  Iphigenie, 
brought  out  a  paraphrase  of  Bajazet  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1 71 7  under  the  title  of  The  Sultaness.  With  Booth  to 
represent  Bajazet,  Mrs.  Porter  as  Roxana,  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield  as  Atalida,  it  was  at  first  applauded,  but  pretty 
soon  forgotten.  Johnson,  in  his  prologue,  did  not  forget 
to  name  Racine,  nor  to  repeat,  from  Racine's  preface, 
the  French  poet's  justification  for  so  modern  a  subject : 

A  thousand  leagues  are  like  a  thousand  years. 
An  allusion  to  the  recent  fiasco  of  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage, 

Such  wags  have  been,  who  boldly  durst  adventure, 
To  club  a  farce  by  Tripartite  indenture, 

secured  him  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  This  piece  is  not 
an  adaptation  ;  but  it  is  as  distant  a  copy  of  Racine  as  a 
translator,  who  has  no  notion  of  altering  his  text  sub- 
stantially, could  execute.  One  quotation  will,  I  believe, 
make  it  evident  that  Johnson  understood  neither  the 
relations  of  the  principal  personages  nor  their  characters. 
This  is  how  Roxana  speaks  in  that  wonderful  first 
interview  with  the  Prince  : 

Oh !  Bajazet,  I  feel,  I  feel  I  love  thee ! 
Do  not  destroy  us  both !     Let  me  not  go, 
Drive  me  not  out  to  rage,  to  wild  despair! 
If  one  rash  word  or  signal  shou'd  escape  me, 
Urged  by  thy  cruel  usage,  thou  art  lost. 
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The  French  is  : 

Bajazet,  ecoutez,  je  sens  que  je  vous  aime, 
Vous  vous  perdez.     Gardez  de  me  laisser  sortir. 
Le  chemin  est  encore  ouvert  au  repentir. 
Ne  desesperez  point  une  amante  en  furie. 
S'il  m'6chappoit  un  mot,  c'est  fait  de  votre  vie. 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  tone  of  supphcation  in  the 
Enghsh  conflicts  with  the  poet's  conception  of  an  appe- 
tite too  peremptory  to  be  pitiful,  and  a  resentment  that 
wastes  no  words  ?  But  the  truth  is  that  Johnson  knew 
French  too  superficially  for  his  task.  On  the  impulse 
of  her  first  disappointment,  Roxana  countermands  the 
revolution  in  the  palace,  and  says  to  Acomat : 

Que  le  serail  soit  desormais  ferme, 
Et  que  tout  rentre  ici  dans  I'ordre  accoutume ! 

This  becomes  in  Johnson's  version  : 

And  on  3'our  life  let  none  presume  to  enter 
Without  the  accustom  d  orders! 

And,  in  the  fourth  act,  when  her  confidant  bids  the 
Sultaness  reflect  that  she  has  gone  too  far  in  treason  to 
purchase  forgiveness  at  any  price,  she  is  made  to  say : 

Shou'd  some  unfaithful  tongue,  as  such  there  are, 

Disclose  this  fatal  story  to  the  Sultan  ; 

Alas!  you  know  too  well,  that  hearts  like  his 

Can  never  be  regain'd,  when  once  offended : 

His  sudden  death,  and  at  this  very  moment, 

Wou'd  prove  your  passion,  not  your  duty,  mov'd  you! 

What  Racine  wrote  is  this  : 

Et  qui  salt  si  deja  quelque  bouche  infidele 
Ne  I'a  point  averti  de  votre  amour  nouvelle  ? 
Des  coeurs  comme  le  sien,  vous  le  savez  assez, 
Ne  se  regagnent  plus  quand  ils  sont  offenses  ; 
Et  la  plus  prompte  mort,  dans  ce  moment  severe, 
Devient  de  leur  amour  la  marque  la  plus  chere. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Johnson  apparently  that  any  life 
but  Bajazet's  could  be  at  stake,  or  that  any  other  passion 
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than  Roxana's  could  write  itself  in  blood.  In  short, 
The  Sitltajiess,  considered  as  a  translation,  is  inadequate ; 
and,  considered  as  English  poetry,  contemptible. 

These  experiments,  on  which  you  will  feel,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  spent  too  much  time,  are  only  a  selection 
from  the  considerable  number  of  English  plays  founded 
on  Racine  which  belong   to   this   period;^    but  I  will 
mention  two  more,  which  were  never  intended,  it  seems, 
for    the    regular  stage.     One    is    Thomas    Brereton's 
Esther,  or  Faith   Triumphant ;  a  Sacred  Drama,   pub- 
lished in  1715,  with  a  letter  of  dedication  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  which  the   translator  approves  the 
example  of  '  the  Virgins  of  Saint-Cyr ',  and  though  he 
dare  not  suggest  '  that  the  Maids  of  the  Retinue  of  our 
Queens  (one  Apartment  of  whose  Palace,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  allotted  to  Theatrical  Representations)  might  be 
not  unsuitably  exercised  in  such  sort  of  Performances ', 
recommends  them  as  a  recreation  for  '  chearfuUy  Chris- 
tian Families'.     The   version,  in  rhyming  couplets,  is 
fairly   close,    but   colourless.      The    other    is   William 
Duncomb's  Athaliah.     Duncomb  was   himself  a   play- 
wright, and  was  later  to  adapt  to  our  stage  the  Brutus 
of  Voltaire,  when  the  tragedies  of  that  author  had  their 
momentary  vogue  in  England.    His  version  of  Athalie  is 
competent  and  scrupulous,  as  may  be  judged  from  this 
rendering  of  a  famed  passage,  '  Celui  qui  met  un  frein  a 
la  fureur  des  flots  ' : 

The  Pow'r,  which  curbs  the  proudly-swollen  Waves, 
Can  also  blast  the  Plottings  of  the  Wicked : 
Humbly  resign'd  to  his  most  holy  Will. 
Abner,  'tis  God  I  fear,  and  Nought  beside  him. 
Yet  am  I  bound  to  thank  that  friendly  zeal. 
Which  makes  thee  watchful  to  preserve  my  Life. 

^  The  list  may  be  completed  by  reference  to  :  L.  Charlanne,  Ulnfluenca 
fran^aise  en  Angleterre  au  ij^  Steele  (1906),  pp.  369-386  ;  and  to  Miss  D.  F. 
Canfield's  essay,  Corneille  and  Racine  in  England  (1904). 
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I  see,  Injustice  grieves  thy  secret  Soul, 
And  that  thou'rt  still,  in  Heart,  an  Israelite. 
Thanks  be  to  Heav'n!  but  wilt  thou  be  content 
With  such  Tame  Anger,  and  such  slothful  Virtue  ? 
Can  Faith,  which  does  not  act,  be  thought  sincere? 

This  is  unpretentious,  but  faithful  and  not  too  creeping  : 
the  lyrical  passages  are  less  adequate,  to  say  the  least : 

With  lavish  Hand,  his  Bounties  He 

Diffuses  all  around, 
Let  us  adore  his  Deity, 

His  endless  Praise  resound. 
Ere  unborn  Time  had  yet  a  Name, 

He  was  Eternal  King : 
Let  us  his  Benefits  proclaim, 

His  boundless  Glories  sing. 

This  tripping  rhythm  has,  I  know,  been  frequently 
chosen  for  devotional  exercises.  To  no  one  who  knows 
the  last  drama  of  Racine  will  it  recall  the  sweetness  and 
amplitude  of  the  choric  interludes  in  Athalie. 

:}:  H«  :};  H=  '!< 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  survey  of  English  plays 
derived  from  one  or  other  of  Racine's  can  throw  little 
light  upon  the  general  subject  of  his  reputation  in 
England.  The  multitude  of  these  attempts  shows  at 
least  that  his  prestige  was  already  high  enough  to  com- 
mend them  to  English  playwrights  as  a  likely  foundation 
for  new  pieces.  It  is  certain  that  not  one  of  these  gave 
London  playgoers  the  opportunity  of  judging  Racine 
upon  his  merits  as  a  dramatist.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  the  most  faithful  and  scholarly  transla- 
tion the  peculiar  essence  of  his  poetry  must  evaporate. 
But  how  is  it  that  his  presentment  of  character  and 
passion,  his  conception  of  dramatic  economy,  were  in- 
variably disfigured  ?  How  is  it  that  hardly  one  of  his 
imitators  dreamed  of  presenting  him  untravestied  ?  The 
ill  success  of  many  does  not  furnish  a  presumption  that 
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an  ingenuous  transposition  would  have  served  the  turn 
any  better.  If  they  missed  the  mark  of  public  approval, 
it  is  likely  that  they  aimed  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 
The  fact  is  that,  with  an  English  audience,  popular  or 
cultivated,  no  serious  stor}''  had  then — or  perhaps  has 
ever  had — a  chance  of  pleasing,  which  did  not  kindle 
intense  and  instant  emotion  by  vehement  language 
supported  or  not  by  external  means.  Of  that  essential 
need  the  liking  for  a  drama  of  complex  incident  and 
alternating  moods,  for  pageantry,  for  bloodshed,  was  the 
superficial  symptom,  sometimes  kept  under  by  a  theory  : 
the  need  was  constant.  Too  evidently  Racine  does  not 
suppl}^  it.  The  interest  of  his  tragedies  lies  not  primarily 
in  the  intensity  of  suffering  represented,  but  in  the 
anxiety  of  spiritual  conflicts.  The  '  improvements'  prac- 
tised upon  them  by  our  romantic  cobblers,  however 
clumsily  executed,  are  an  indication  of  what  was  thought 
wanting  in  him  to  satisfy  a  general  taste.  But  their 
excisions  are  not  less  significant  than  what  they  added. 
In  every  version,  in  every  adaptation  I  have  seen,  the 
speeches  which  exceed  some  dozen  lines  are  inter- 
rupted, when  they  are  not  actually  curtailed.  This  im- 
patience, no  doubt,  proceeds  from  an  idea  of  dramatic 
action  wljich  excludes,  not  analysis  (for  Racine  does  not 
suffer  his  characters  to  dissect  themselves),  but  the  active 
reasoning  of  contrary  motives,  and  narrative  designed 
not  merely  to  illuminate  the  past  but  to  prepare  the 
future.  In  a  word,  in  our  classical  period,  Racine  was 
acceptable  in  a  travesty,  or  not  acceptable  at  all,  upon 
the  Enghsh  stage. 

I  find  no  trace  of  his  influence  on  original  drama  in 
England,  except  in  so  far  as  his  example,  after  that  of 
Corneille,  may  have  reinforced  a  spontaneous,  or  at  least 
a  homebred,  tendency  towards  concentration  and  sim- 
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plicity  of  structure.  He  has  no  share  in  the  vehemence 
of  Lee  or  the  placidity  of  Rowe.  Nothing  in  The 
Mourning  Bride  recalls  him  ;  and  if  Addison's  rigid 
and  emphatic  Cato  has  any  prototype  in  the  French 
Theatre,  he  has  none  in  any  tragedy  of  Racine. 

That  Racine  was  read  in  French  by  the  polite  and 
the  judicious  among  our  countrymen,  in  his  own  life- 
time and  increasingly  through  the  next  century,  appears 
certain ;  but  deliberate  judgements  upon  his  works  are 
scarce.  Dryden,  who  is  well  known  to  have  admired 
Corneille,  with  reservations,  as  a  fellow  craftsman  and 
as  a  dramatic  theorist,  had  little  to  say  of  his  successor. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  he  delivers 
himself  of  some  vigorous  strictures  upon  Phedre,  and, 
though  it  is  probably  familiar  to  you,  I  will  quote  most 
of  it,  as  a  sort  of  pattern  of  much  later  criticism.  It 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  All  for  Love,  where  Dryden 
justifies  the  encounter  between  the  wife  and  the  mistress 
of  Mark  Antony : 

'  The  French  poets,  I  confess,  are  strict  observ^ers  ot 
these  punctilios.  They  would  not,  for  example,  have 
suffered  Cleopatra  and  Octavia  to  have  met ;  or,  if  they 
had  met,  there  must  have  onl}^  passed  betwixt  them 
some  cold  civilities,  but  no  eagerness  of  repartee,  for 
fear  of  offending  against  the  greatness  of  their  characters, 
and  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  This  objection  I 
foresaw.' 

And,  after  quoting  Montaigne  on  ceremon}^  its  impor- 
tunity and  deceitfulness,  he  continues  : 

m 

*  But  while  they  affect  to  shine  in  trifles,  they  are 
often  careless  in  essentials.  Thus,  their  Hippolitus  is 
so  scrupulous  in  point  of  decency,  that  he  will  rather 
expose  himself  to  death,  than  accuse  his  step-mother  to 
his  father ;  and  my  critics  I  am  sure  will  commend  him 
for  it :  But  we  of  grosser  apprehension  are  apt  to  think, 
that  this  excess  of  generosity  is  not  practicable,  but  with 
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fools  and  madmen.  This  was  good  manners  with  a 
vengeance  ;  and  the  audience  is  like  to  be  much  con- 
cerned at  the  misfortunes  of  this  admirable  hero.  But 
take  Hippolitus  out  of  his  poetic  fit,  and  I  suppose  he 
would  tnmk  it  a  wiser  part,  to  set  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse,  and  chuse  rather  to  live  with  the  reputation 
of  a  plain-spoken  honest  man,  than  to  die  with  the 
infamy  of  an  incestuous  villain.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  take  notice,  that  where  the  poet  ought  to  have 
preserved  the  character  as  it  was  delivered  to  us  by 
antiquity,  when  he  should  have  given  us  the  picture  of 
a  rough  young  man,  of  the  Amazonian  stram,  a  jolly 
huntsman,  and  both  by  his  profession  and  his  early 
rising  a  mortal  enemy  to  love,  he  has  chosen  to  give 
him  the  turn  of  gallantry,  sent  him  to  travel  from  Athens 
to  Paris,  taught  him  to  make  love,  and  transformed  the 
Hippolitus  of  Euripides  into  Monsieur  Hippolite.' 

The  notion  that  Hippolytus  keeps  silent  from  no  other 
motive  than  good  breeding  could  not,  you  would  sup- 
pose, have  been  entertained  b},  any  one  who  had  read 
Racine's  tragedy  all  through.  But  the  other  head  of 
this  hearty  and  amusing  indictment — that  Racine  has 
turned  '  a  rough  young  man  of  the  Amazonian  strain ' 
into  a  French  courtier — is  more  serious.  In  a  more 
general  shape  the  charge  of  gallicizing  the  ancients  had 
already  been  brought  against  him  by  critics  of  his  own 
nation,  notably  by  Saint-!£vremond :  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  these  thrusts  owe  nothing  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  old  sceptic,  whom  Dryden  knew  and  respected, 
especially  as  an  authority  on  the  limits  of  the  French 
genius  for  poetry.  The  larger  question  involved  is, 
whether  the  personages  of  antiquity,  if  they  are  to  come 
alive  again  in  modern  works,  must  not  be  brought  into 
the  circle  of  our  habits  and  credited  with  the  manners 
we  know.  And  the  answer  Shakespeare  gives  to  the 
question  in  his  Roman  pla^'^s  is  the  same,  only  more 
decidedly  affirmative,  as  Racine's.      But  Dryden,  pre- 
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possessed  with  the  idea  that  Phcdre  is  an  attempt  to 
imitate  Euripides,  resented  the  alteration  of  a  legendary 
character.    And  '  Monsieur  Hippolite  '  has  stuck. 

Addison,  in  the  next  generation,  passed  for  an  admirer 
of  the  French  classical  tragedy ;  we  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  sensationalism  of  the  English  stage,  and 
how  he  objected  to  tragicomedy  that  '  it  breaks  the  tide 
Of  the  passions  while  they  are  yet  flowing  '.  Doubtless 
he  valued  many  quahties  in  Racine,  especially  the 
natural  tone,  the  single  theme,  the  contempt  for  me- 
chanical accessories  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  look 
in  his  writings  for  an  appreciation  of  the  French  poet. 
It  is  possible  that  Addison  sincerely  admired  the  Phaedra 
and  Hippolytus  of  Edmund  Smith :  but  could  he  at  the 
same  time  have  appreciated  Phcdre  ? 

In  such  a  dearth  of  recorded  opinions,  an  adjective 
might  have  its  value  : 

Exact  Racine,  and  Corneille's  noble  fire 

Show'd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire, 

wrote  Pope  in  an  imitation  of  Horace.  And  it  is  true 
that  Racine  is  exact,  and  that  Shakespeare,  as  Pope 
told  his  readers  a  few  lines  later,  was  fluent.  The 
former  of  these  epithets  is  not  much  more  distinctive 
than  the  second.  Another  English  poet,  Thomas  Gray, 
is  among  the  few  who  are  known  to  have  enjoyed 
Racine,  at  least  in  the  playhouse.  Norton  Nicholls,  in 
his  memorials  of  Gray,  tells  us  that  '  he  admired  Racine, 
particularly  the  Britannicus\  but  'disliked  French  poetr}' 
in  general ',  though  he  made  exception  in  favour  of  La 
Fontaine  and  (of  all  poets!)  the  author  of  Vert-Vert. 
Gray  and  Walpole  saw  several  of  the  classical  master- 
pieces played  in  Paris  in  1739  :  the  Cid,  lAo\\hx€s  Avare 
(of  which  Gray,  writing  to  West,  '  cannot  at  all  com- 
mend the  performance'),   and  Phedre,  besides  Britan- 
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nicus.  *  All  the  characters,  particularly  Agrippina  and 
Nero,  done  to  perfection,'  he  writes.  Agrippina  was 
most  probably  Mile  Dumesnil,  of  whose  talent  Mme  du 
Deffand,  against  Walpole's  judgement,  thought  poorly. 
It  was  the  pleasure  he  took  in  this  performance,  ap- 
parently, which  set  him  thinking  of  a  tragedy  to  be 
called  'Agrippina',  of  which  in  1741  he  wrote  a  scene 
and  the  beginning  of  a  second.  West  poured  cold 
water  on  his  friend's  enthusiasm,  and  we  have  no  more 
than  a  fragment  in  rather  stately  verse. 

The  greatest  English  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
hardly  mentions  Racine.  He  did  indeed  observe  to 
Boswell,  when  they  were  sitting  in  the  inn  on  the  island 
of  Mull,  that  *  as  for  original  composition,  the  French 
have  two  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  who  go 
round  the  world;  and  one  comic  poet,  Molicre'.  That 
Racine  '  went  round  the  world '  nobody  in  that  age 
could  doubt :  in  England,  his  eminence  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  gave  no  offence  :  a  little  of  Racine  per- 
haps was  read  by  every  one  who  read  anything  in  French 
besides  novels  and  memoirs :  this  is  not  to  say  that  his 
works  were  often  studied,  discussed,  or  enjoyed  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

A  faithful  but  not  otherwise  remarkable  verse  trans- 
lation of  Britannicus,  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  published 
in  1803,  is  worth  mentioning  for  its  '  initial  preface '. 
The  translator's  excuse  is  that '  the  only  pieces  of  Racine 
which  remain  on  the  Enghsh  theatre,  Phcdre  and  Andro- 
mache, are  so  much  altered  by  their  English  dress  as 
scarcely  to  afford  any  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  original '. 
He  offers  Racine  as  he  is,  but  he  is  aware  that  there  is 
less  room  than  ever  for  '  so  chaste  and  simple  a  tragedy ' 
on  a  stage  where  the  love  of  senseless  show  and  senti- 
mental extravagance  is  grown  so  universal  that  '  Shake- 
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speare  and  Congreve  must  retire  for  Ballets  of  Action,  as 
Accius  and  Pacurius  made  way,  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
for  a  camelopardus  or  a  white  elephant '. 

'  The  characteristic  of  Racine',  he  continues, '  is  purity 
of  taste.  He  seldom  attempts  to  create,  but  is  content 
to  imitate,  and  this  he  always  does  with  great  force  and 
infinite  propriety  and  art.  His  versification  is  generally 
agreed  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  perfection,  in  a 
language  the  least  of  all  others  formed  either  for  melody 
or  figurative  expression  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  has  restrained  himself  to  the  difficult  unities  of 
time  and  place,  suited  to  the  regular  and  simple  con- 
struction of  his  plans,  the  best  performances  of  Racine 
will  always  be  considered  as  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
art.' 

I  will  spare  you  Sir  Brooke  Boothby's  remarks  on 
the  decay  of  declamatory  skill  among  our  actors,  and  on 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  new  kind  of  romantic  play 
imported  from  Germany.  The  romantic  battle  is  but 
opening;  but  you  may  observe  that  the  position  which 
the  English  admirer  of  Racine  is  ready  to  defend  is 
nearly  desperate  already.  His  poet  is  an  imitator  of 
rare  skill ;  his  lines  are  wonderfully  good,  for  French 
lines ;  and  he  deserves  credit  for  having  '  restrained 
himself  to  the  difficult  unities  of  time  and  place  '. 

At  the  moment  of  our  imaginative  revival,  when  '  the 
school  of  Pope'  and  '  the  French  school  of  poetry  '  were 
convertible  terms,  the  tolerance  of  our  neighbours  fell 
into  contempt  with  the  leading  critics  of  this  nation. 
The  bias  of  opinion  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  litera- 
ture sometimes  may  be  observed  in  the  expression  of 
this  general  disesteem.  '  France  is  my  Babylon ', 
avowed  Coleridge.  '  The  impudence,  even  of  a  French- 
man,' cries  De  Quincey,  *  would  not  dare  to  connect  the 
sanctities  of  religious  feeling  with  any  book  written  in 
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his  language.'  It  was  natural  that  the  French  theatre 
should  receive  particular  attention  at  this  juncture. 
While  scholars  and  poets  were  refreshing  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  rediscovering  Shakespeare's  comrades 
and  rivals,  the  comparison  of  the  English  poetical  drama 
with  that  of  other  peoples,  ancient  and  modern,  became 
a  favourite  exercise  of  criticism.  Racine  was  singled 
out  to  be  confronted  with  Shakespeare  ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  at  the  only  period  when  his  name  occurs 
pretty  often  in  English  critical  writings,  he  is  never 
produced  but  as  a  foil. 

The  common  attitude  of  English  critics  towards 
Racine  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
be  illustrated  out  of  many  authors  :  but  one  must  do  ; 
and  I  choose  the  most  tolerant  and  the  least  pedantic, 
William  Hazlitt.  There  is  a  passage  which,  as  it  does 
infinite  credit  to  Hazlitt's  candour,  ought  to  be  quoted 
first  in  this  connexion  : 

*  Neither  can  the  disagreement  between  the  French 
and  English  school  of  tragedy  ever  be  reconciled,  till 
the  French  become  English,  or  the  English,  French. 
Both  are  right  in  what  they  admire,  both  are  wrong  in 
condemning  the  others  for  what  they  admire.  We  see 
the  defects  of  Racine,  they  see  the  faults  of  Shake- 
speare, probably  in  an  exaggerated  point  of  view.  But 
we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  when  we  see  nothing  but 
grossness  and  barbarism,  or  insipidity  and  verbiage,  in 
a  writer  that  is  the  God  of  a  nation's  idolatry,  it  is  we 
and  not  they  who  want  true  taste  and  feeling.' 

This  is  handsomely  said,  though  as  a  fact  Racine,  so 
far  from  being  '  the  God  of  a  nation's  idolatry ',  has 
never  been  an  object  of  unanimous  veneration,  beyond 
the  reach  of  eminent  detractors,  in  his  own  country. 
But  the  tone  of  Hazlitt's  actual  criticism  is  very  dif- 
ferent.     In    The  Plain   Speaker^   he    compares   Scott, 
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Racine,  and  Shakespeare :   here  is  a  paragraph  which 
sums  up  the  parallel : 

'  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  dramatic,  that  of  Scott 
narrative  or  descriptive,  that  of  Racine  is  didactic.  He 
gives,  as  I  conceive,  the  commonplaces  of  the  human 
heart  better  than  any  one,  but  nothing,  or  very  little 
more.  He  enlarges  on  a  set  of  obvious  sentiments  and 
well-known  topics  with  considerable  elegance  of  lan- 
guage and  copiousness  of  declamation,  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  stroke  of  original  genius  nor  anything 
like  imagination  in  his  writings.  He  strings  together 
a  number  of  moral  reflections,  and  instead  of  reciting 
them  himself,  puts  them  into  the  mouths  of  his  dramatis 
personae,  who  talk  well  about  their  own  situations  and 
the  general  relations  of  human  life.  Instead  of  laying 
bare  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  with  all  its  bleeding 
wounds  and  palpitating  fibres,  he  puts  into  his  hand 
a  commonplace  book,  and  he  reads  us  a  lecture  from 
this.  This  is  not  the  essence  of  the  drama,  whose 
object  and  privilege  it  is  to  give  us  the  extreme  and 
subtle  workings  of  the  human  mind  in  individual  circum- 
stances, to  make  us  sympathize  with  the  sufferer,  or 
feel  as  we  should  feel  in  his  circumstances,  not  to  tell 
the  indifferent  spectator  what  the  indifferent  spectator 
could  just  as  well  tell  him.  Tragedy  is  human  nature 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  affliction,  not  exhibited  in  the 
vague  theorems  of  speculation.  The  poet's  pen  that 
paints  all  this  in  words  of  fire  and  images  of  gold  is 
totally  wanting  in  Racine.  He  gives  neither  external 
images  nor  the  internal  and  secret  workings  of  the 
human  breast.  Sir  W.  Scott  gives  the  external  imagery 
or  machinery  of  passion ;  Shakespeare  the  soul ;  and 
Racine  the  moral  or  argument  of  it.' 

I  have  often  wondered  whether,  as  a  fact,  Hazlitt  had 
ever  read  through  one  whole  act  of  any  tragedy  of 
Racine,  with  or  without  a  dictionary.  Racine  didactic  ? 
Racine  reading  us  a  lecture  from  a  commonplace  book  ? 
This  should  be  the  character  of  a  poet  from  whom  we 
could  easily  glean  an  anthology  of  maxims.  Where 
are  the  well-known  topics,  the  vague  theorems  of  specu- 
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lation  in  Racine  ?     For  there  must  be  instances.     Is  it 
Roxana's  '  Sortez  ',  or  Hermione's  '  Qui  te  I'a  dit  ? ',  or 
Phaedra's  '  lis  s'aimeront  toujours  '  ? 
Hazlitt  continues : 

'  The  French  object  to  Shakespeare  for  his  breach  of 
the  Unities,  and  hold  up  Racine  as  a  model  of  classical 
propriety,  who  makes  a  Greek  hero  address  a  Grecian 
heroine  as  Madame." 

And  yet  Hazlitt  had  certainl}^  read  Shakespeare,  and 
was  familiar  with  Sir  Diomed  and  Lady  Cressid.  But 
there  are  other  examples  of  his  inattention. 

'  The  finest  line  in  Racine,  that  is,  in  French  poetry, 
is  by  common  consent  understood  to  be  the  following : 
Craignez  Dieu,  mon  cher  Abner,  et  ne  craignez  que 
Dieu  ! ' 

And  for  a  striking  instance  of  pathos  in  Racine  he 
quotes  Agamemnon  :   Tuy  seras,  mafille! 

But  I  will  not  insist  on  Hazlitt's  incompetence.  It  is, 
after  all,  less  presumptuous  than  that  of  Landor,  who, 
in  an  Imaginar}'  Conversation,  undertakes  to  show  that 
Racine's  ear  was  defective.  Hazlitt's  opinion  of  French 
poetry,  and  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Racine  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  t3'pe  of  the  opinion  held  by  cultured  English- 
men in  the  Romantic  age.  And,  if  it  had  been  only  his, 
it  has  had  an  influence,  and  has  helped  to  diffuse  a 
prejudice. 

A  generation  later,  Macaulay,  who  was  not  a  Romantic 
critic,  writes  thus : 

'  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of  Shakespeare  [he  is 
speaking  of  Troilus  and  Cresstda]  bear  a  far  greater 
resemblance  than  the  Greeks  of  Racine  to  the  Greeks 
who  besieged  Tro}' ' 

and  I  dare  say  he  is  right ;  but  why  is  he  so  sure  ? 

'  for  this  reason,  that  the  Greeks  of  Shakespeare   are 
human  beings,  and  the  Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names, 
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mere  words  painted  in  capitals  at  tiie  head  ol  paragraphs 
of  declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true,  would  have  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  making  a  warrior  at  the  sie^e  of  Troy 
quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a  single 
anachronism,  when  the  whole  play  is  one  anachronism, 
the  sentiments  and  phrases  of  Versailles  in  the  Camp  of 
Aulis?' 

The  comment  which  suggests  itself,  even  if  one  had 
never  read  Iphigenic,  is  this  :  If  the  personages  gathered 
at  the  camp  of  Aulis  express  the  sentiments  of  Versailles 
in  the  phrases  of  Versailles,  though  they  do  not  talk 
like  ancient  Greeks,  is  there  not  a  presumption  that 
they  talk  at  least  like  human  beings  ?  But,  illogism 
apart,  there  is  in  Macaulay's  tone,  when  he  writes  about 
Racine,  an  unmistakable  antipathy  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  was  not  at  all  exceptional  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Has  that  attitude  become  less  common — I  do  not  say 
among  serious  students  of  French  Literature,  who  until 
quite  recentl}'  were  extremely  few  in  England— but 
among  well-educated  Englishmen  who  in  their  general 
reading  give  some  place  to  the  French  tragic  poets  ? 
I  might  take  such  a  book  as  Henry  Trollope's  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  which  forms  part  of  a  series  of 
'  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers '  and  was  evi- 
dently designed  to  be  appreciative,  and  infer  from  some 
of  the  judgements  it  contains  the  persistence  of  an  in- 
veterate detraction.  Or  I  might  quote  Mr.  John  Bailey's 
spirited  endorsement  of  the  traditional  verdict  on  the 
extravagant  claims  which,  as  he  supposes,  are  advanced 
by  Frenchmen  on  behalf  of  Racine.  To  balance  the 
weight  of  even  the  most  recent  testimony  in  this  sense, 
it  would  need  something  more  substantial  and  authori- 
tative than  an  occasional  expression  of  praise,  such  as 
might  be  discovered  perhaps  in  the  obscurer  paths  of 
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contemporary  English  criticism.  But,  indeed,  the  general 
conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  reputation  of  Racine  in 
England,  is  irresistible.  It  is  recorded  of  very  few 
Englishmen  that  they  have  read  him  with  delight;  and 
of  many  that  his  tragedies  have  been  to  them  a  stum- 
bling-block upon  the  threshold  (for  it  is  there  they  meet 
him)  of  French  literature.  Those  famous  works,  when 
most  favourably  judged,  have  been  considered  as  accom- 
plished examples  of  an  unvalued  kind,  and  credited  with 
such  merits  of  composition  as  are  held  irrelevant  to  the 
noblest  ends  of  poetry. 

In  a  case  so  notorious,  it  may  seem  idle  to  look  for 
reasons.  A  genuine  dislike  owes  none,  and  is  intangible 
so  long  as  it  forbears  to  justify  itself.  Taste  is  not 
a  matter  of  persuasion,  and  no  man  can  be  proved  to 
have  so  written  that  he  ought  to  please  us  better  than 
he  does.  Yet  no  critic,  and  few  ordinary  readers,  are 
content  to  register  without  comment  the  uncorrupted 
verdict  of  their  palate.  Deliberate  judgements  have,  as 
a  fact,  been  passed  upon  Racine.  What  they  point  to, 
when  we  have  discounted  the  inattention,  the  inconse- 
quence, or  the  mere  prepossessions  of  the  writers,  is  a 
conflict  of  traditions.  Difficulties  of  a  kind  that  may 
fairly  be  called  national  stand  in  the  light  of  English 
readers  when  they  turn  from  their  own  dramatic  poets 
to  explore  that  other  continent  of  French  tragedy.  They 
may  bring  perhaps  an  open  mind  to  the  discovery,  but 
not  a  vacant  memory  nor  an  unprejudiced  ear.  They 
are  bred  to  a  habit  of  poetical  speech  which  the  French 
manner  contradicts  at  many  points  ;  which  governs  their 
expectation,  and  may  easily  prepare  their  disappoint- 
ment. Their  own  playwrights  of  the  great  period  have 
accustomed  them  to  a  higher  temperature  of  language 
and  to  a  freer  solicitation  of  the  senses.    They  are  apt 
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to  think  feverish  and  coloured  words  essential  to  anj- 
poetry  which  deals  with  human  passion  ;  nor  do  they 
readily  imagine  mortal  issues  cramped  within  the  walls 
of  an  antechamber  that  seems  to  open  no  windows  on 
the  world.  It  is  besides  for  many  an  English  reader 
a  disillusion  to  find  in  Racine  no  sublime  irrelevance, 
no  fantasy,  no  pathetic  symptoms  of  metaphysical  incer- 
titude. 

Where  these  differences  and  others  no  less  traditional 
are  felt,  there  may  be  no  positive  aversion,  but  there 
will  always  be  at  first  an  estrangement,  for  which  there 
is  no  help  but  through  a  patient  initiation.  Few  English- 
men are  ready  to  taste  the  excellence  of  Racine  before 
they  have  learned  at  least  that  the  drama  which  he 
brought  to  its  perfection  is  not  a  parody  of  the  Greek, 
but  one  of  the  great  autonomous  types  of  Western  art, 
developed  gradually  in  an  indissoluble  collaboration  of 
theory  and  accident,  of  genius  with  the  social  sense.  To 
trace  French  tragedy  to  its  national  origin  is  to  find  the 
starting-point  of  the  divergence  between  us  and  our 
neighbours  in  dramatic  ideals;  and  to  trace  it  only  as  far 
back  as  Schelandre  or  Rotrou  or  Tristan  is  to  be  startled 
ver}^  often  by  a  romantic  luxuriance  of  invention  that 
reminds  us  of  the  Jacobeans.  But  undoubtedly  the  most 
precious  part  of  Racine  escapes  any  analysis  of  his  ante- 
cedents. He  is,  for  one  thing,  a  musician  ;  and  the  apti- 
tude and  the  familiarity  are  usually  wanting  which  make 
it  possible  to  hear  with  intimate  pleasure  the  music  of  a 
foreign  verse.  And  his  rarest  virtue  of  expression  is 
not  exactness,  nor  propriety,  but  an  ardour  robed  in 
discretion  which  most  foreigners  perhaps,  and  some  of 
his  own  countrymen,  do  not  distinguish  from  frigidity 
and  '  rhetoric '.  He  is  not  what  is  sometimes  called  '  a 
world-poet ',  but  peculiarly  a  poet  of  his  own  soil,  the 
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flower  of  a  certain  civilization  ;  nor  do  those  who  love 
him  best  in  France  seek  to  impose  their  admiration  on 
the  world  at  large.  They  know  how  little  of  him  is  fit 
for  export — far  less  than  of  Shakespeare,  though  there 
is  a  part  of  Shakespeare  too  which  Englishmen  reserve 
tacitly  out  of  the  universal  gift  as  being  inaccessible  to 
strangers  :  but  when  Racine  is  transplanted,  he  loses 
not  only  what  is  most  exquisite  but  much  that  is  really 
essential.  And  that,  more  than  all  the  accidents  of 
mis-translation,  hasty  reading,  incompetent  criticism,  and 
illiberal  prejudice,  is  the  reason  why  the  fortunes  of 
Racine  in  England  have  been  so  little  prosperous. 
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